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CHARLES ANDERSON DANA. 



BY MAYO W. HAZBLTINE. 



It is, from many points of view, an admirable piece of biog- 
raphy that is presented in a volume of some 550 pages, "The 
Life of Charles A. Dana," by James Harrison Wilson, LL.D., 
late Major-General U.S.V. (Harpers). The author met the 
subject of the book in the spring of 1863, during the operations 
against Vicksburg; and he served with him in the field during 
three of the most memorable campaigns of the Civil War. As a 
bureau officer of the War Department, General Wilson subse- 
quently served under him for a short period, when Mr. Dana 
was Assistant Secretary of War. The two became close personal 
friends, and their intimacy remained unbroken up to Mr. Dana's 
death in October, 1897. Under the circumstances, the biographer 
was peculiarly well fitted to depict the first fifty years of his 
subject's life, and to describe the remarkable, if not unique, 
qualifications of his friend for the task upon which he entered 
early in 1868, when he assumed the editorship of the New York 
"Sun." If the book be open to criticism on any score, it is, 
perhaps, on this, that a great majority of readers might have liked 
to see a larger proportion of the space at the author's disposal 
devoted to the three decades during which Mr. Dana made a 
deep and lasting impression on his contemporaries, and his use 
of which in the development of a great newspaper constitutes 
his best title to remembrance. It is the last thirty years of his life 
to which, within the brief compass of this notice, we shall largely 
confine ourselves, after a cursory survey of the preceding many- 
sided experiences by means of which Charles A. Dana was so 
thoroughly equipped for the function of Editor-in-Chief. 

I. 
Born in 1819 at Hinsdale, a small town in Western New Hamp- 
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shire, Charles Anderson Dana was the descendant of a family 
which for six generations had been settled in New England. If 
we except an attenuated stream of Italian influence, derived from 
an ancestor of the first settler, the Dana family was of absolutely 
pure New England blood, which partly accounts, as the bi- 
ographer suggests, for the fact that Mr. Dana all his life was 
one of the most stalwart believers in the American people, and one 
of the most devoted partisans of American institutions that the 
country has produced. For the self-reliance which was to form 
a distinctive element of his character, he was, doubtless, indebted 
in part to the circumstance that, after he entered his twelfth 
year, he had to be self-supporting, and to begin the process of 
self -education which he pursued until the end of his life. While 
still a youth, he taught himself Latin, Greek and German; and 
it was almost exclusively through his own exertions that he fitted 
himself to matriculate without conditions in 1839 at Harvard 
College, from which institution he ultimately received the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, as of the class of 1843. He maintained him- 
self for some two years at college, partly by school-teaching, and 
partly by newspaper writing; but, in the autumn of 1841, he 
joined the Brook Farm Association, which represented an honest 
and conscientious effort to combine cooperative labor with demo- 
cratic living and intellectual improvement. 

Here he remained until the summer of 1846, when he removed 
to New York, where he presently secured from Horace Greeley, 
whose acquaintance he had made five years before, employment 
as City Editor of the " Tribune." He remained attached to that 
paper as City Editor, European Correspondent, Managing Editor 
and Chief-of-staff, or First-Assistant Editor, until March, 1862, 
when he found further association with Greeley impracticable, 
and tendered to the trustees of the " Tribune " his resignation, 
which by them was reluctantly accepted. His literary activ- 
ity had not been by any means confined to the columns of the 
" Tribune"; for in 1854 he had found time to edit "Putnam's 
Monthly," and in 1857 had brought out the " Household Book 
of Poetry," which has gone through many editions, and is still 
looked upon as one of the best collections, if not the very best, 
of the kind published in the English language. With his old 
Brook Farm friend, George Ripley, he entered in 1858 on the prep- 
aration of " The American Cyclopa3dia," the last volume of which 
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was completed in 1863. His receipts from the copyright on these 
works, his dividends from the shares in the " Tribune," of which 
he had become an owner, and his salary, which gradually had 
been raised to $50 a week, enabled him and his family to live 
in comfort till the outbreak of the war between the States. 

Immediately after terminating his connection with the " Trib- 
une," he became associated with the War Office, where he main- 
tained the most confidential relations to Lincoln and Stanton, 
and at more than one critical conjuncture was known as " the eyes 
of the Government at the front." Eesigning the post of Assist- 
ant Secretary of War in July, 1865, he went to Chicago for the 
purpose of becoming editor of the " Daily Eepublican." He 
made the " Eepublican " a brilliant, able and interesting news- 
paper; but, as the promised capital of half a million dollars was 
not forthcoming, he decided, after a year of struggle and disap- 
pointment, to give up the enterprise, and buy or found a news- 
paper in New York. Late in December, 1867, or early in January, 
1868, he closed the contract for the control of the New York 
" Sun," to which paper was to be given the fruitful remainder 
of his life. 

II. 

Summary as is this catalogue of the principal events in that 
part of Charles A. Dana's life which preceded his acquisition of 
the " Sun," it cannot have failed to demonstrate that no man, 
European or American, ever came to the editorship of a high- 
aiming journal so qualified by wide and ripe experience, and by 
diversified attainments. He knew his own country, North and 
South, East and West, as few have known it; he had learned to 
know Europe as an eye-witness of the fateful scenes of 1848; he 
knew books; he was proficient in a dozen languages and litera- 
tures; he was thoroughly conversant with public affairs not only 
as an observer and as a commentator, but as an actor ; he had held 
for years a high and onerous post in the Federal administration, 
and he had made the intimate acquaintance of a multitude of 
public men in military and civil life. Above all, he knew the 
newspaper business with absolute completeness; its methods, its 
limitations, its purposes, its aspirations and its possibilities. He 
had come to be, in fine, an incomparable repository of knowledge, 
which was to be applied by him to the criticism of public affairs, 
with a wisdom acknowledged by impartial onlookers, and with 
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a benignity, a generosity and an acute sense of justice which 
only those nearest to him could at the time thoroughly appreciate, 
but which history will recognize. 

As we pointed out at the time of his death, there has never 
lived in the United States a more genuine American than was 
Charles A. Dana. Never has our Commonwealth possessed a 
citizen more deeply impregnated by birth and education with the 
spirit of our institutions, or more thoroughly and fruitfully con- 
versant with their workings and their transformations during 
the nineteenth century. From this point of view he has been at 
times compared with Horace Greeley. It is certain, however, 
that his mental training, in adolescence and early manhood, was 
much more broad, rigorous and stimulating, and that his stores 
of knowledge were far ampler and more various than were those 
of the elder journalist. Yet Greeley himself was not more purely 
and unmistakably a product of this country, of its traditions 
and of its atmosphere, than was Dana, whose stalwart and un- 
compromising Americanism was the outcome of ante-natal pre- 
possessions, as well as of deep-rooted convictions and lifelong as- 
sociations. Dana differed from Greeley, however, not only by 
virtue of a more virile temperament and much greater moral 
steadiness, but also in this significant particular that a far wider 
and more profound intellectual training had given him more un- 
erring intuition, greater range of vision and of sympathy and a 
more powerful logical faculty. He had none of Greeley's pre- 
mature self-confidence, and none of the tatter's ill-timed irresolu- 
tion after the die was cast. 

We have seen that the habits and methods of application which 
Dana acquired at college gave him the instrument of self -instruc- 
tion, but we should add that, from that day to the close of his 
life, he found or made opportunities of study amid the incessant 
imperative duties of a most exacting calling. Without underrat- 
ing the charm or the value of classical history and literature, he 
used his academical attainments to unlock the treasures handed 
down in those languages of modern Europe which are daughters 
of the Latin speech, and he used his mastery of his native Anglo- 
Saxon to obtain an intimate acquaintance, not only with the 
kindred German, but with the allied Scandinavian tongues. As 
regards the scope and thoroughness of his literary accomplish- 
ments, he has never had an equal in this country within his own 
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profession. Literature, however, represented only one side of his 
equipment. He was one of the few men who, despite the cares of 
business and the constant labors of an arduous profession, have 
been able to keep pace with the current of scientific research and 
speculation; with the biological, botanical, astronomical, dynam- 
ical and philosophical discoveries and tendencies of his own time. 
Nor should the fact be overlooked that, in a singularly prehensile 
and trustworthy memory, were garnered the products of long 
observation and reflection on political, historical, sociological and 
economical phenomena. In a word, it could be said of him with 
incomparably more truthfulness than it was said of Ferdinand 
Lassalle that he came to journalism armed with all the learning 
of his epoch. 

III. 
As we pointed out in some former comments on the subject 
of this biography, it is characteristic of a great editor, as of a 
veritable social philosopher, that there is no topic of human in- 
terest in which he does not feel a lively intellectual concern. 
" Nihil humani a me alienum puto " — " I count nothing alien 
to me that is human "-—should be recognized as the index of his 
attitude and the inspiration of his work. To an abiding and a 
pervasive sense of human solidarity, however, the heart must con- 
tribute as well as the head. Only an instinctive sympathy and a 
personal experience of struggle and hardship can reveal to the 
moral nature the pathos and solemnity of the problems of man's 
existence. The essential conditions of such a revelation were not 
lacking, as we have seen, in the early life of Charles A Dana. Not 
ignorant of poverty, he knew how to commiserate the poor. Him- 
self unpropped by any of the accidents of fortune, he longed to 
make his fellow workers independent of such accidents. That the 
wish should become a hope and a deliberate endeavor was, per- 
haps, to be expected from an ardent youth in the fifth decade of 
the nineteenth century, when the minds of men were rocked by 
the ground-swell of revolution, and when the watchers on the 
hilltops caught, as they thought, glimpses of a wider and more 
benignant social order. Rightly to interpret Mr. Dana's subsequent 
career as editor of " The Sun," adequately to appreciate the sym- 
pathetic as well as the dynamic aspect of his character, one should 
not lose sight of the circumstance chronicled above, to wit, his 
entrance at the age of twenty-three into that band of wistful 
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reformers of society, whose Brook Farm experiment was a failure 
more illustrious than many a brilliant self-seeking success. It is 
also noteworthy that his first newspaper training was obtained in 
association with the " Harbinger," a journal avowedly devoted 
to social renovation. The imprint made upon the plastic fibre 
of his young manhood by such aspirations and experiences was 
never effaced. The influence of a youthful, but sincere and 
fervent, effort at the amelioration of social conditions ran like 
a silver streak, unchecked by the less sanguine hopes and the 
sobered convictions of riper years, through more than half a 
century of journalistic work. Hence it came to pass that, through 
the fifteen years of his association with the " Tribune " and the 
twenty-nine years of his control over "The Sun," Mr. Dana 
never shut his columns to the dreams and the proposals of any 
honest devotee to the improvement of society. He never denied 
to social reformers, what they vainly may have sought in many 
quarters, a forum of free discussion. An audience he never re- 
fused, though approval he might withhold. His reason may have 
forbidden him to countersign their arguments, but his heart told 
him that their aims at least were right. 

The time has come to say that the magnitude of the services 
which Mr. Dana rendered to the " New York Tribune," considered 
as an organ of popular education, has never been appreciated. 
He himself was never known to allude to the self-effacement which 
obscured the volume and the value of his contributions to that 
newspaper. He seemed to have the kind of pride which shrinks 
even from the semblance of self-vindication, and which feels 
too firm a confidence in the power of future accomplishment 
to care to rehearse the past. Yet it is no secret to those familiar 
with the inner history of that journal that the extraordinary 
circulation and influence attained by it during the decade pre- 
ceding the Civil War was largely, if not mainly, due to the de- 
velopment of Mr. Dana's aptitude for his vocation. So far as 
the "Tribune" became anything outside of a political news- 
paper — and it did, in fact, become something far more comprehen- 
sive, elevated and powerful than the mere advocate of political 
opinions — it was he, rather than Horace Greeley, who created 
it. The latter, indeed, was primarily, and would have been, if 
left to himself, exclusively, a writer of political leading articles. 
It was not Greeley, but his many-sided young coadjutor, who took 
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all learning for his province, and made the " Tribune " for a 
time a fountain of enlightenment and stimulation to the whole 
people of the North. There is also reason to believe that, even 
in politics, at more than one grave crisis, when Greeley's own 
faith faltered and his purpose swerved, he leaned for guidance 
and support on his more resolute co-worker. On the date of the 
passage of the Nebraska bill, for instance, Greeley almost de- 
spaired of the Kepublic, and it was Mr. Dana's hand that seized 
the " Tribune's " helm, and made it an irresistible promoter of 
the creation and the triumph of the Eepublican Party. Again, 
at the outbreak of the Rebellion, Greeley's heart sank, and his 
mind fluttered, and, refusing to heed the counsel of his undis- 
mayed associate, he caused the paper, which had made Lincoln's 
election possible, to become, in the eyes of the new President, an 
object of aversion and distrust 

There is no doubt that Mr. Dana's withdrawal from the " Trib- 
une," which took place at this juncture, and his acceptance 
soon afterward of the office of Assistant Secretary of War, opened 
one of the most interesting chapters of his rich experience. The 
present biographer has well brought out how Dana, as the eye 
and right hand of Stanton at the front, watched and manipulated 
the mainsprings and driving-wheels of the stupendous machinery 
of war which had for its field a continent and for its aim the 
restoration of a dismembered empire. At the front, Dana was 
in a position to see victories in embryo and great commanders 
in the germ. His intuitive judgment of abilities and character, 
derived partly from nature, and partly from the practice of a 
profession which requires the power of instantaneous appraise- 
ment, he put at the service of his country on more than one 
unrecognized but critical occasion. Incompetence he punished 
with Eoman ruthlessness; but many a gallant soldier he rescued 
from unmerited disgrace and showed him how he might pluck 
honor out of the jaws of disesteem. It is an indisputable fact, 
though he never asked nor received credit for it, that to Charles 
A. Dana more than to any other man was due the failure of 
the intrigue organized against Grant by McClernand during the 
siege of Vicksburg. Dana knew Grant and believed in him, 
and the Assistant Secretary's word had weight with Stanton. It 
is hard to recall another instance in modern history where the 
gift of judging men correctly has had more momentous con- 
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sequences. Of course, however, the range and value of Mr. 
Dana's work at the War Office are but faintly indicated by the 
effect of his divination of the skill and promise of commanders. 
Unnoticed but indispensable went on the ceaseless organization 
of fresh forces to fill the gaps created by battle and disease; the 
preparation and forwarding of arms, ammunition and supplies; 
in a word, the myriad labors which make up the secret process 
of forging the thunderbolts of war. In all these functions Mr. 
Dana played an unwearied and inestimable part. 

IV. 
We have noted above that, after Lee's surrender had made the 
War Department by comparison a sinecure, Mr. Dana accepted 
the invitation of the owners of the Chicago "Kepublican" to 
become its editor. That this journal failed was owing to causes 
entirely beyond his control. The occasion which was to tax 
his powers to the utmost came a little later. He had for the first 
time an opportunity of carrying out fully and permanently his 
ideas of a newspaper's possibilities and of newspaper rewards, 
when, at the end of the year 1867, he organized the company 
which bought "The Sun." Once free to embody his view of 
the aims and standards of journalistic work, Mr. Dana produced 
a newspaper which in this country had then no parallel in respect 
of keenness, comprehensiveness and trustworthiness of observa- 
tion; breadth and accuracy of knowledge; luminous and fruitful 
scholarship; soundness of reasoning and matured good sense. 
He justified the title of his journal, for in it he offered a daily 
conspectus of all that meets the solar rays. For the first time it 
might be said of an American editor that, while graduating the 
space allotted to each subject by its relative importance, he did in 
very truth obey the dictum of Dr. Johnson, and survey mankind 
from China to Peru. His conception of news and editorial 
comment differed widely from that of preceding editors. He be- 
lieved that, not only as regards local incidents and local poli- 
tics, but as regards the personages, events, movements, discoveries 
and discussions of the world at large, a great newspaper ought to 
be, not only the abstract and brief chronicle, but, we may add, the 
expounder of the time. Besides discharging its former news- 
gathering function, he thought that a daily journal should sup- 
plant the lecturer, supplement the pulpit and absorb the old- 
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fashioned magazine and quarterly review. Here, again, Mr. Dana 
stood forth as the author of an innovation of incalculable value. 
He may be said to have invented the cheapest and most use- 
ful instrument of popular education that the world has known. 
What he once had made of the "Weekly Tribune" he incom- 
parably expanded and improved upon in the Sunday " Sun." 

In the case of a man who thought for himself and had the 
courage of his opinions, it was inevitable that the grounds of 
his conclusions should sometimes be misapprehended, and his mo- 
tives misconceived. Among the conjunctures when he suffered 
temporarily from such misinterpretation may be mentioned those 
when he did not hesitate to condemn Grant's administration, 
and to denounce the attempt of ill-advised friends of that Presi- 
dent to give him a third term ; when he castigated Hayes as the 
beneficiary of the fraud perpetrated on the American people 
by the Electoral Commission; when he declined to support the 
candidacy of Cleveland against Blaine; and when he repudiated 
the nomination of Bryan and the Democratic endorsement of 
the free coinage of silver at the ratio of sixteen to one. On 
every one of these occasions he was accused by ill-informed on- 
lookers of acting from personal predilection or antipathy. Those 
who stood nearest to him and could best judge, however, can 
testify that, in every one of the instances cited, the conduct of 
his paper was shaped, not by prejudices, but by convictions, which 
he deemed it a supreme public duty to enforce. If there ever 
was an unselfish, a high-minded and a conscientious editor, who 
strove early and late to play the part of a patriot, that man was 
the creator of " The Sun." Thus it came to pass that, in the eyes 
of those who truly knew him, it was a position of unique distinc- 
tion which Charles A. Dana ultimately occupied at the head of 
a fraternity of toilers to whom he had given unprecedented 
dignity and a limitless horizon. Having exhibited impressive 
proof of what he could do as an editor, he was, above most of his 
contemporaries, the man who should have been selected by wise 
citizens to serve the State in a legislative or an executive capacity. 
He would have had nothing to gain, however, by exchanging for 
a seat in the Federal Senate, or in the White House, a desk which, 
for prestige and influence, might well have been likened to a 
throne. 

One of Mr. Dana's special titles to the remembrance of his 
vol. clxxxvi. — no. 618. 33 
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fellow workers in the newspaper calling is the fact that, more 
than any other man alive on either side of the Atlantic, he raised 
their vocation to a level with the legal and medical professions 
as regards the scale of remuneration. He honored his fellow 
craftsmen of the pen, and he compelled the world to honor them. 
Unforgotten, also, is his possession in a preeminent degree of the 
truly imperial faculty for choosing useful lieutenants. Almost he 
may be said to have founded a school of journalists. Certainly, 
he trained and left behind him a company of pupils and disciples, 
many of whose names are familiar, as, for example, those of 
Paul Dana, his son and successor in the editorship; William M. 
Laffan, the present owner of the paper; Edward P. Mitchell, 
long ehief-of -staff and now the editor; Francis P. Church and 
Edward N. Kingsbury, the widely known editorial writers, and 
Chester A. Lord, for many years the managing editor. Two or 
three others still live to cherish and revere his memory. As, 
on the day of his funeral, those veterans beheld the body of their 
chief borne to its last resting-place, there may well have risen to 
their lips the Eoman acclamation: Farewell, great Captain! 
Farewell, born Leader of Men! Ave, Imperator, atque vale! 
Morituri te salutamus! 

Mayo W. Hazeltine. 



